tion in which superego deficiencies, acquired either through faulty identification with parental values or through identification with a parent's own suppressed criminal tendencies, leave the individual prone to develop antisocial behavior. More serious forms of antisocial behavior such as sociopathy are hypothesized to stem from failure in the earliest stages of development, which results in major deficits in affective behavior and social bonding (Feldman 1969).
This view of the development of criminal behavior led naturally to the notion that psychotherapy, especially psychoanalysis, could be effectively used in treating the problem. Moreover, since parental influences on the child's development are viewed as crucial, the possibility of prevention of criminal and delinquent behavior arose and, indeed, was one of the motives underlying the development of the child guidance movement.
Despite the profound influence of psychoanalytic theory and psycho-therapeutic practice on the handling of delinquents, and to a lesser extent older criminals, by the police, courts, and prisons, several problems with the approach have become increasingly apparent. Many of the tenets of psychoanalytic theory either have proved impossible to test in a scientifically acceptable way or have not been confirmed when subjected to testing. Moreover, it appears likely that psychological abnormality, as indicated by personality tests, is only weakly related to global measures of criminal behavior (Gordon 1976, Hathaway and Monachesi 1963, Schuessler and Cressey 1950, Waldo and Dinitz 1967).
In at least one well-studied and carefully documented instance, psycho-dynamically oriented psychotherapy has failed to demonstrate its usefulness in the prevention or treatment of delinquent and criminal behavior (Bergin 1966). The Cambridge-Somerville youth study (Powers and Wit-mer 1951) was designed to evaluate the efficacy of varied psychotherapeu-tic approaches in preventing delinquency. Short-term follow-up studies found that the interventions did not demonstrate any advantage for the treated over the untreated group. Indeed, longer-term follow-up of both groups now suggests that, for whatever reasons, the treated group probably fared worse than the untreated group (McCord 1978 and in this volume). Although the Cambridge-Somerville study has been criticized as an inadequate implementation of psychoanalytic theory (Quay 1977, Gon-